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EXISTENCE AND ITS POLARITIES * 


HE Southwestern Philosophical Conference owes much of its 

success to the late Charles M. Perry, former president of the 
Conference and former Chairman of the Department of Philosophy 
in this University (of Oklahoma). I wish he were here. For, 
not only is the Conference indebted to him, but I personally wish 
to pay tribute to his metaphysical views with which I am very 
sympathetic. My friends who have read previous summaries of 
my system of hypotheses report different interpretations. To 
Father Joseph Buckley they are Aristotelian. To Clifford Murphy 
they are Hegelian. To E. T. Mitchell they are pragmatic. Hubert 
Alexander finds them somewhat Leibnitzian. In my own think- 
ing, they appear as modifications of the emergent evolutionism of 
R. W. Sellars and Lloyd Morgan, with debts to Boutroux and 
Bergson, DeWitt H. Parker, Charles Horton Cooley, Fritz Kunkel, 
J. E. Boodin, as well as to James, Dewey, and many others. The 
result, as I see it, is something akin to what is expressed in D. W. 
Gotshalk’s Structure and Reality and Charles M. Perry’s Toward 
a Dimensional Realism. No one has ever accused it of being Pla- 
tonic. I could find myself very much at home in Whitehead’s 
“philosophy of organism”’ if his ‘‘eternal objects’’ were extracted 
and tossed into the limbo of non-existence. Until platonism is 
downed permanently, battle lines will continue to be drawn across 
the metaphysical board, with existentialists, those who believe that 
existence is supra-rational, on the one side, and subsistentialists, 
those who believe that reason is supra-existential, on the other. 
Since the hypothesis proposed here is definitely existential, the 
key concept is that of ‘‘existence.’’ 

‘‘Existence’’ can not be defined because it is supra-definitional. 
However, what can not be defined may, nevertheless, be described. 
Although the adequacy of every description is subject to the limi- 
tations which semanticists and other contextualists have pointed 
out, we can describe ‘‘existence’’ and we can believe, tentatively, 
that our description is useful in dealing with what appears to be 
reality. I propose no technical jargon. but wish to communicate 

1 Presidential address delivered before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 


Southwestern Philosophical Conference at the University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, December 20, 1948. 
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through relatively common-sense terms. Each term in the ac- 
companying list of ‘‘categorical polarities’? has become, if not to 
the man in the street, at least to contemporary American meta- 
physicians, a word of common usage. Using these words, we may 
describe existence by five simple theses: (1) Each of the terms 
listed is a category of existence. (2) Each pair of terms repre- 
sents a categorial polarity. (3) Existence involves both ‘‘poles”’ 
of each polarity ‘‘equally.’’ (4) Existence involves no extreme 
ends of any logical poles. (5) Existence involves no last end of any 
existential polarity. 


Some CaTEGORIAL POLARITIES 


. One, unity Many, plurality 

. Identity, sameness Difference, otherness 
. Continuity Discontinuity 
Whole Parts 

. Spirit Matter 

. Particular, unique Universal 

. Being _ Non-being 

. Things _ Space 

. Quality Quantity 

10. Internal relations External relations 
11. Immanence Transcendence 

12. Permanence ' Change 

13. Substance Function 

14. Duration Event 

15. Old New, novelty 

16. Actual Potential 

17. End Means 

18. Goal - Aim, tendency 

19. Intrinsic value Instrumental value 
20. Finite Infinite 

21. Perfect Imperfect 

22. Cause Effect 

23. Good Evil 

24. Freedom Necessity 


25. Intelligence Unadaptibility 


The first thesis, that ‘‘each of the terms listed is a category of 
existence,’’ means that each term represents what traditionally 
has been called a ‘‘universal and necessary characteristic’’ of 
existence as experienced. Whatever exists is such that, when it is 
interpreted, all of these categories can be found by anyone who 
looks for them carefully enough. For example this Tenth Annual 
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Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophical Conference, which is 
existing, must be said to be one meeting, the same throughout its 
existence, continuous, and such that there is some sort of whole 
of it. 

The second thesis, that ‘‘each pair of terms represents a cate- 
gorial polarity,’’ means not only that each of two polar terms is 
different from the other, but also that each is similar to the other 
in the sense that what is meant by one is that it is not what is 
meant by the other. For example, ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘many”’ are dif- 
ferent as opposites and ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘effect’’ are different as 
opposites, but ‘‘one’’ and ‘‘many’’ are the same opposites in con- 
trast to ‘‘eause’’ and ‘‘many,’’ which are different opposites. 

The third thesis, that ‘‘existence involves both ‘poles’ of each 
polarity ‘equally,’ ’’ follows logically from the first two, and means 
simply that it is just as true to say that existence involves one as 
to say that it involves the other. For example, it is just as true 
to say that this is one meeting as to say that there are many things 
going on during this meeting or which go together to make up the 
meeting. That is, experience presents itself in such a way that 
we naturally must conceptualize existence in terms of both aspects 
of each polarity. 

The fourth thesis, that ‘‘existence involves no extreme ends of 
any logical polarities,’’ means that it is false to say that mere unity 
or perfect unity exists or that utter or complete plurality exists. 
This meeting, again, exists as one meeting, but its existence is not 
exhausted by its oneness, and no amount of mere oneness could 
ever be this meeting. This meeting involves many activities, but 
its existence does not consist merely in its manyness and no quan- 
tity of mere plurality could constitute it. Mere unity or perfect 
plurality are abstractions which exist only as conceptions in the 
minds of their abstracters. 

The fifth thesis, that ‘‘existence involves no last end of any 
existential polarity,’? means that no matter how many ways in 
which any existent is interpreted in terms of any category or po- 
larity there can always be still another way to interpret it in terms 
of the same category or polarity. Existence, being dynamic, i.e., 
involving change and novelty, is becoming something that it has 
not yet become. Thus, each existent involves more than yet ex- 
ists. And each existent involves each of the categories in ways 
other than any of the ways which now exist. Existence, thus, is 
ultimately dialectical rather than merely rational. For each ap- 
parent ‘‘all’’ regarding any category or polarity that may be 
discovered, there is involved some other ‘‘some’’ not yet included 
in the ‘‘all’’ because, although involved in existence, it does not 
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yet fully exist. For example, this meeting, which has its own 
unity, is also united in some way with all other meetings of this 
conference, with all meetings of all conferences, with all meetings 
of all kinds, with all human events, with all cosmic events, with 
all events of all kinds, and yet, since there are some new kinds of 
events which are still in the process of coming into being, this 
meeting has, in addition to all its present unities, unities with 
some kinds of events which have not yet come into being. The 
next annual meeting of this conference does not yet exist, but 
there exists already in this meeting the characteristics which, when 
the next meeting occurs, will exist as some unity between this 
meeting and that meeting. 

When the implications of the five theses, each one more contro- 
versial than its predecessor, are drawn out regarding the polarities 
listed, some interesting results follow. 

Most of you here will agree, I hope, that existence involves 
unity and plurality, identity and difference, continuity and dis- 
continuity, and even, perhaps, that none of these exist perfectly 
or completely. But is there so much agreement that, for each 
existing unity, there is involved some plurality which it does not 
unify and which yet does not escape some other unity which is in 
some sense the same as this unity (for each polarity of unity and 
plurality is itself a sort of unity). And, for such existing plu- 
rality which is unified, there exists some other plurality which this 
plurality involves which is an even different (and in this sense 
a greater) plurality. Likewise, for every identity and continuity 
and whole, there is some larger identity, continuity, and whole; 
and for every difference, discontinuity, part, some other differ- 
ences, discontinuities, and parts. 

Let ‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘matter’’ be considered next. My studies 
of the various uses of these terms have led me to generalize that 
‘‘spirit’’? means much the same as ‘‘wholeness’’ (or ‘‘holiness’’) 
and ‘‘matter’’ much the same as ‘‘parts.’’ Although these cate- 
gories are not completely identical, they may be so treated for 
present purposes. Each whole of parts may be considered as a 
spirit of its matter. In so far as this meeting has a whole about 
it, it has a spirit which can be distinguished from the spirits or 
wholes of previous meetings of the Conference. It is the kind of 
spirit that it is because of the particular parts (that is, places, 
papers, personalities, etc.) of which it is composed. Thus exist- 
ence involves both matter and spirit, equally both, never either 
alone, and more of both matter and spirit than any possible pres- 
ent interpretation of it can comprehend. Thus, to exist is to be 
material, and therefore, to a degree, materialism is true. Like- 
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wise, to exist is to be spiritual, and so, to a degree, spiritualism 
is true. Now some naturalists who are materialists would like to 
exclude me from among those who are called naturalists. I re- 
sent this attempt. For, while I find spirituality (or wholeness) 
just as natural as matter (or parts), belief in the co-equal natu- 
ralness of spirit and matter is not supernaturalism. This is still 
naturalism because matter is never subordinated to spirit, both 
because existing parts and wholes mutually involve each other’s 
coexistence and because there is no highest or most all-inclusive 
spirit—for beyond every whole there is a larger whole, and each 
now-greatest spirit serves as part of the matter for each greater 
spirit. Thus nothing that exists as spirit escapes existing also 
as matter. Of course, likewise, there is no least particle of matter, 
for each particle is not just a part, but also a whole—and thus a 
spirit which has its own parts. Thus, spiritualists can not claim 
that this view errs in admitting that matter is in any sense more 
ultimate than spirit. This is the ‘‘true naturalism.”’ 

Next consider ‘‘particulars’’ and ‘‘universals.’’ Universals 
have no existence apart from existing particulars. No mere uni- 
versals exist and no mere particulars exist. Each particular is 
in some sense unique, that is, unlike everything else. But no par- 
ticular can be completely unique, for it must be like all other par- 
ticulars in sharing uniqueness; that is, uniqueness is a universal 
shared by all particular existents. Thus there can be no first or 
primary or pure particulars. 

On the other hand, each universal involves sameness, likeness, 
or identity of two or more particulars. In so far as two existing 
particulars exist alike in some respect, each such respect consti- 
tutes an existing universal. While universals sometimes are con- 
ceived logically as ‘‘mere sameness,’’ existing universals consist 
not in mere sameness but in the ‘‘existing same-as-other-ness of 
two or more particulars.’’ Each such ‘‘existing same-as-other- 
ness’’ is a particular universal distinguishable from other particu- 
lar universals. Each existing universal is itself a particular and 
is different from every other universal just because it is particular 
and unique in some sense. It is because universals are different 
from each other that they serve as principles of differentiation. 
Universals could not exist without being both that in which two 
particulars are identical and that which differentiates this identity 
from all other particular identities. 

Although it is true, in a sense, that particulars participate in 
universals, it is equally true that universals participate in par- 
ticulars. To ‘‘participate in’? means to ‘‘take part in.’? Now 
whatever takes part in is thereby part of a whole. Thus each 
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universal which participates in a particular takes part in, or is a 
part of, that particular. Each particular is a whole—or spirit— 
of which participating universals are parts—or matter. Thus do 
universals serve as part of the matter of existence as well as part 
of the spirit of existence. 

Now each existing particular endures temporally through at 
least two events. In so far as these two events make the particu- 
lar in some sense two, that respect in which it is the same for the 
two is itself a universal. Thus are all existing particulars also 
existing universals. 

But is there not some ultimate universal, some ultimate genus 
such as ‘‘being,’’ in which all particulars and all particular uni- 
versals participate? One might say yes, in so far as there is any 
all-encompassing present existent. But he must also say no, be- 
cause no present existent—no matter how all-encompassing—is all 
that is involved in existence. What exists endures—which means 
that any ultimate universal too must pass from being what it is 
(or from the existing being that it is) into something at least 
temporally different. Then there must become another still more 
ultimate existing universal which consists in whatever likeness 
there is between the two temporally different universals which 
the endurance of any universal must generate by existing at two 
different times. And since this process of generating endures 
endlessly, there can be no most ‘‘ultimate’’ universal. 

‘‘Being’’ is a category of existence, without being the most 
ultimate genus, because ‘‘being’’ has as its polar opposite ‘‘non- 
being’’ which is another category of existence. In so far as any- 
thing that exists is not, or is not like, something else that exists, 
it may be said truly that that respect in which it is not something 
else, or not like something else, is not, relative to it, and thus may 
be spoken of as part of ‘‘its non-being.’’ Both ‘‘being’’ and 
‘‘non-being’’ are categories because we can describe any existing 
thing as truly by saying what it is not as by saying what it is. 
And there are as many kinds of ‘‘non-being’’ about any existent 
as there are kinds of existing relations which it has with whatever 
else exists. A thing’s non-being consists in all the other beings 
which it is not. Now in so far as anything is like other things, 
or shares common universals, such likeness is a part of its being. 
And in so far as it is not like other things it is unique. The more 
unique a thing is, the more non-being it has. But, notice, non- 
being does not mean non-existence. For the non-being of any- 
thing exists just in so far as that existing thing is not some other 
existing thing—and also each of these existing polar relations is 
itself a kind of being. Thus every new kind of non-being which 
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any existent achieves involves also a new kind of being. Here 
we can not subtract without adding—nor can we add without 
subtracting. For there can be no change without both the be- 
coming of some new being and the becoming of some new non- 
being. It is not possible for anything that exists merely to be or 
merely to not be. The extremes of this polarity, likewise, do not 
exist. The only way to not be completely is to never exist. 

We have been speaking of ‘‘things,’’ not in any specifically 
physical sense, but in a most general sense. Anything is a 
‘“‘thing.’’? Thus ‘‘thing’’ in this sense is a category. The polar 
opposite of ‘‘thing’’ is that which is ‘‘not a thing’’ or a ‘‘no- 
thing.’’ Now if ‘‘space’’ is, as Raymond, my ten-year-old son, 
says, ‘‘what is between this thing and this thing when there is 
nothing (no thing) in between,’’ then ‘‘space’’ is the polar oppo- 
site of ‘‘thing.’’ I submit that ‘‘space’’ consists in coexistent 
otherness. It is always relative to some thing or things. While 
each thing has a space, which is whatever coexists as other than it, 
such space involves more than one thing because by ‘‘coexistent 
otherness’’ -is meant ‘‘other existing things’’ even when these 
other things are not specified. 

In so far as a thing is an individual, it is an indivisible unit or 
whole. It is non-spatial in the sense that it is not its space, and 
in this sense it is the polar opposite of space. But, on the other 
hand, in so far as a thing is a whole made up of parts, each one of 
its parts is other than the other parts, and thus its parts serve as: 
the otherness, and therefore as the space, of each other. Hence, 
while a thing is non-spatial in the sense that it is opposed to its 
space, or its otherness, it is also spatial in the sense that it serves 
as part of the space, or otherness, of all other things related to it. 

In so far as a universal is a thing which consists in oneness, 
sameness, identity, and whose space consists in otherness, differ- 
ence, and plurality, each existing universal has a space consisting 
of all other existing things, including all other existing universals. 
As a thing, it is non-spatial. But it, too, is spatial in so far as it 
participates in the otherness of other things. Each existing uni- 
versal, then, is both non-spatial and spatial. 

But space itself is sometimes taken as if it were a thing. Now 
this is reasonable because, in so far as two things have some other- 
ness common to both of them, this otherness itself has a kind of 
unity or identity or whole. Since whatever functions as a whole 
functions as a thing, such space is a thing. Thus while space is, 
on the one hand, ‘‘no-thing-ness,’’ it is also, on the other, in another 
Sense, a ‘‘thing.’’ Whoever treats space merely as a thing—as 
Newton apparently did—or merely as a no-thing—as Parmenides 
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apparently did—falls into the fallacy of treating only the ex- 
tremes of a polarity. 

Now if, and in so far as, wholes are spiritual and parts are ma- 
terial, then space is both material and spiritual. For in so far 
as space consists in the relations of otherness which anything has 
to other things, it involves many other things which form the parts 
of that otherness. To the extent that such parts are parts, they 
form the matter of the space of that thing. But in so far as.these 
parts are all parts of the same space, such space is spiritual in the 
sense that it is the whole of those parts. 

This meeting is a thing in the sense that all else that coexists 
serves as its space. However, this meeting is spatial, not only in 
the sense that it serves as part of the otherness or space of all 
other things, but also in the sense that its parts (i.e., you and I) 
who share each other’s otherness constitute a common space. This 
commonality of space is spiritual, and is integral to the quality of 
this meeting as a thing. 

Is space measurable or immeasurable, quantitative or qualita- 
tive? Space, and thing, and all existencies, are both quantitative 
and qualitative, for these also are polar categories. While by 
‘‘quantity’’ is meant ‘‘not quality’’ and by ‘‘quality’’ ‘‘not quan- 
tity,’’ nevertheless there are both quantities of qualities and quali- 
ties of quantities. In so far as anything is many, a plurality, 
made up of parts, or material, it is not qualitative but quantitative. 
But also, in so far as a thing has more than one quality, it has a 
quantity of qualities. And in so far as any quantity of things 
forms a unit, that unit has not only a quality, but precisely the 
quality it has as a unity of those particular things. This meet- 
ing as a whole is in some sense unique and has something of a 
unique quality about it. Yet its unique quality is what it is be- 
cause of the peculiar combination of qualities which it has. Thus 
its quality involves quantities of qualities. Its quality is a product 
of the quantity, for example, of persons participating as compared 
to other meetings with many more or many less persons partici- 
pating. Finally, we may note that there can be no existing zero 
quantity, for an existing quantity is always a quantity of some- 
thing, not a quantity of nothing. There may be a quantity of 
non-beings but only if they are existing non-beings. And no mere 
quantities or mere qualities exist. 

Time prevents consideration of the remainder of the list. Some 
of the categories have been treated partially elsewhere.? All of 
them, nevertheless, are part of the view of existence presented 


2 This JourNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 241-244, and pp. 633-636, Vol. 
XLV (1948), pp. 411-414. 
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here and may enter into the following discussion. Any considera- 
tion of existence is itself something of an organic unity, for each 
consideration is in some sense a unit and yet ends with more to be 
said. 


ARCHIE J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 





HOW IS PRACTICE OF HISTORY TIED TO THEORY? 


Y practice in historical study is meant investigation requisite 
for the writing of history. Manuals and handbooks expound 
guides to be followed and techniques to be employed in historiog- 
raphy and are thus designed to assist students in ways of establish- 
ing knowledge about the past. When we ask how practice of 
history is tied to theory, how we are to answer depends upon what 
meaning of theory we have in mind. On the one hand, theorizing 
consists of arguments about the nature, purpose, and value of hu- 
man existence historically comprehended, that is, of philosophies of 
history and of appraisals of their interpretations. On the other 
hand, by theorizing is meant a critical scrutinizing of statements 
about procedures and results in historiography with respect to the 
warrant of such statements in characterizing method of inquiry. 
The following discussion seeks to point out how theorizing, in the 
sense of a critique of practice, serves to safeguard objectivity in the 
selection and organization of historical subject-matters. 

Three factors are operative in historical inquiry: (1) the selec- 
tion of subject-matter with respect to its relevance to questions 
under investigation, (2) the assessing of materials with respect to 
reliability of statements made about the past, and (3) the grouping 
or organization of subject-matter with respect to frames of refer- 
ence within which historians render their judgments. Historians 
must ever be on guard against the danger of arbitrary and sub- 
jective selection in their concern for reliability of statements. A 
primary aim, then, of manuals of historiography is to set forth safe- 
guards against this danger. The definition of historical method 
common to Langlois and Seignobos, Fling, and Shotwell and gen- 
erally current among historians reflects the aim in what it pre- 
scribes. Retention of this definition when it is no longer compatible 
with a critique necessitating a revised formulation presents an 
anomally that should be cleared up. The familiar but faulty speci- 
fication is retained in Bulletin 54: Theory and Practice in Historical 


Study in the following statement prepared by Professor Louis 
Gottschalk : 
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Historical method is used in two senses. (1) Applied to branches of 
knowledge other than history, it designates a method of investigation by which 
past developments or experiences of the object under consideration are studied 
and generalizations derived therefrom. (2) Applied to the study of history, 
it means the process by which the historian gathers, examines, selects, verifies, 
and presents historical facts and interpretations in an orderly context or edits 
historical sources. Historical method in sense 2 includes analysis—i.e., the 
testing of historical sources for authenticity and the selection of particulars 
from the authentic materials—and synthesis—i.e., the putting together of 
particulars into a narrative or exposition that will stand the tests of critical 
methods.1 


Before we disown the endeavor to generalize by transferring it 
by definition to ‘‘branches of knowledge other than history,’’ some 
questions about the two senses of historical method are in order. 
The way in which one conducts a study of past developments is 
method if systematically pursued and the result is historical knowl- 
edge so far as the study has reliably ascertained something about 
antecedent events, situations, and conditions. When Thomas 
Hobbes derives the formation of civil society from the social con- 
tract entered into by an aggregation of egoists in conflict with each 
other in the state of nature, his procedure is presumptive and not 
historical. His account about the derivation of civil society from 
an antecedent condition does not convey historical knowledge. 
Suppose, however, that he had engaged in historical inquiry and 
had arrived at this generalization. Could it be held that such re- 
sult would be a branch of knowledge other than history? When 
one differentiates historical method into two kinds of investigation 
—the first conducting to inductive generalizations and the second 
to a sequence of particulars—does this amount to more than dis- 
criminating two aims in the arrayal of ascertained facts? Whether 
one attempts to generalize or simply to reconstruct and represent 
events in their particularities and continuities, do not both attempts 
require a process of gathering, examining, selecting, verifying, and 
presenting historical facts and interpretations in an orderly context? 

It may be that generalizations are hazardous in many instances 
and unwarranted in scope or in other ways by the evidence amassed 
from authenticated materials. Granting this, the conclusion that 
follows from consideration of method is not that the historian is 


1A Report of the Committee on Historiography, Social Science Research 
Council, New York, 1946, p. 133. On page 134, under Proposition I, we are 
told that the historian is ‘‘an interpreter of the development of mankind’’ as 
well as a guardian of its cultural heritage. ‘‘In carrying on these functions he 
aims to compose accurate accounts and analyses of selected portions of the 
past. From these accounts and analyses, or from the original sources them- 
selves, he endeavors to reach generalizations that appear to be valid’’ (italics 
mine). 
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engaged in the study of history when he abstains from generaliza- 
tion, and that he is no longer historian but practitioner in a branch 
of knowledge other than history the moment he ventures to gener- 
alize. Only if one assumes a priori that history-as-past-actuality 
is necessarily an unique sequence of unique events—and hence that 
history as knowledge about what happened must be devoted solely 
to particularization—can one decide in advance that a study worthy 
to be called history must eschew generalizations. Needless to say, 
this is one whale of an assumption. 

The distinction between two aims of historical method is not 
legitimately convertible into two separated methods. It is not even 
convertible into a sound argument that pursuit of one aim excludes 
the other. The most that one appears entitled to assert is that a 
historian need not be concerned with generalization but that he may 
be; and that if he is, he is confronted with the problem of how to 
arrive at warranted generalizations, that is, those justified by evi- 
dence. The ‘‘functions and limitations of the historical method’’ 
that perforce must be recognized are not determined by speculation 
about the nature of history-as-past-actuality and deduction from 
that speculation of uniqueness as the defining characteristic and 
content of historians’ problems. Rather, the functions and limita- 
tions of historical method are determined internally by what suc- 
ceeds or does not succeed in carrying conviction in results with re- 
spect to the truth-tests employed. Doubt about results drives us 
back to examine the procedures by which the results were reached 
and possibly to refinements or revisions of method. At such times 
we are concerned not only to employ tools of investigation but to 
critically scrutinize their working. 

According to Professor Gotschalk’s concluding description of 
method employed in the study of history, historical method is di- 
vided into two stages: analysis followed by synthesis. The pro- 
cedure usually prescribed runs as follows. In the stage of analysis, 
theorizing is to be suspended in the interest of authenticating se- 
lected materials and sifting out the evidence which will establish a 
body of particular facts about some portion of the past. The end- 
result of analysis is this body of uninterpreted facts gleaned from 
proved-up records. The safeguard against arbitrary and subjec- 
tive selection operative at this stage of investigation is just the ab- 
stention from theorizing in the suspension of hypotheses, judgments, 
and interpretations. The historian follows the leads of his source- 
materials with no other concern than that of finding out facts. 
When the facts have been amassed he is ready for the second stage 
—‘the putting together of particulars into a narrative or exposition 
that will stand the test of critical methods.’? Had assumptions and 
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suppositions been operative in the first stage, they could have con- 
trolled the historian’s research and rigged its results in advance. 
The prime requisite of analysis is, so far as possible, to establish 
facts independent of interpretation and, once the facts are estab- 
lished, to be guided by them in making interpretations. 

The shortcomings of the foregoing account can be brought out 
by considering the three factors already referred to as operative in 
historical inquiry. 


1. The selection of subject-matter with respect to its relevance 
to questions under investigation. 


Every written history, particularly that covering any considerable area of 
time and space, is a selection of facts made by some person or persons and is 
ordered or organized under the influence of some scheme of reference, interest, 
or emphasis—avowed or unavowed—in the thought of the author or authors. 
Historiography should set forth this proposition to all workers in history and 
should indicate to them the many schemes of reference, interest, or emphasis 
which have influenced written or spoken history.2 


Where does selection occur? Does it take place after the his- 
torian has established facts and is engaged in synthesis; or do we 
rather observe that selection also occurs in the working over and 
working up of materials to establish facts? There is no process of 
inquiry, whether it be into nature or into human affairs, that is not 
selective in the following respects: (1) in delimitation as to area or 
field of study and (2) in specification of subject-matter supposedly 
relevant to questions or problems to be investigated within a field. 
The legitimate questions are those which are presumably answer- 
able from history-as-record. If there is no sign or clue which will 
provide evidence in support of an answer to a question asked, we 
have propounded a question which can not be investigated. This 
does not mean that we always know in advance that the materials 
do exist to which our questions may be put and that we have already 
some assurance of being able to answer them; but it does mean that 
questions are non-historical unless or until they can be followed up 
in materials—the written records and other artefacts preserved 
from the past. Historians will search out records previously neg- 
lected when questions arise which had not occurred to their prede- 
cessors, and will examine materials worked over by others because 
of new leads. The existence of a mine of material hitherto un- 
worked or only worked in part is itself one stimulus to historical 
inquiry provided it is the kind of mine which promises to yield 
something significant. 


2 Theory and Practice in Historical Study, p. 135. 
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Historians, in short, prepare themselves to investigate definite \ 
areas or portions of the past and to attend especially to certain re- 
lated aspects and features of it. The generic aim is to advance 
knowledge about the past, but the past is studied specifically and ‘i 
not generically. Considerations of relevance operate from the start i 
in the selection of materials to be studied and operate subsequently 
in the segregation of facts having evidential value for the kind of 
history to be written from facts which are peripheral to that sub- 
ject. Relevance is not predetermined throughout by the initial 
leading-questions. To say that investigation begins with hypoth- 
eses is to assert that these are not constructions to which materials 
are then accommodated to yield just the testimony and only the 
testimony favorable to them. They are leads of inquiry in its ini- 
tiation, that is, questions and problems tied (or in process of being 
tied) to some body of materials thought to be relevant to them. As 
the inquiry goes forward, the initial suppositions are appraised, 
explored, and tested. They are corroborated, revised, or rejected 
according to the lead of the subject-matter itself; for, although 
materials are subject-matter by communality of subject, the study 
of the subject in the materials may or may not lead to expected or 
projected results. Judgments are not suspended in the work of 
analysis but are an essential feature of it. The accompanying cau- 
tion in research is to be on guard against prejudging. Prejudging 
enters with assumptions not critically noted as such but controlling 
by their presence. If the assumptions are reasonable and unexcep- 
tionable, lack of critical awareness need alarm no one; but whether 
or not they have this character can not itself be assumed with safety. 
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2. The assessing of materials with respect to reliability of state- 
ments about the past. 





estate 


Written or spoken history is to be best understood not only by analysis 
of its structure and documentation, but, also by a study of the possible attitudes 
arising from the life and circumstances of the author. Since every written- 
history represents a selection of facts and an emphasis, it follows that the 
writing of such a history involves acts of thinking and purpose. Therefore 
the clarification of thought and purpose is a necessary preliminary for all his- 
torians who desire to emancipate themselves from bondage to the subconscious, 
the routine, and the surreptitious and to seek the utmost impartiality possible 
to the human mind. 
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Historians might be more ready to hear that they had nothing 
to lose but their chains if they could first be assured that the eman- 
cipation proposed was not at the expense of reliability of historical 
knowledge. According to Professors Randall and Haines, there is 


3 Op. cit., pp. 135-136, Propositions VII-VIII. 
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an ‘‘objective relativism’’ of ‘‘the principles of selection and inter- 
pretation necessary to the historian’s enterprise.’’* The word 
‘‘relativism’’ immediately suggests biased judgments and subjec- 
tivity of interpretations. Suspecting the worst and anxious to de- 
fend the bastion of impartiality, the anti-relativists declare: ’Tis 
better to cherish the ‘‘noble dream’’ of unsullied facts than to muck 
about in the morass of ‘‘attitudes arising from the life and circum- 
stances of the author.’’ The relativist replies: If historical facts 
are discrete, fragmentary particulars which have to be put together 
and if the ordering is not in the facts but must be supplied by the 
historian as his construction, does synthesis exhibit the scientific 
objectivity which you attribute to analysis? When Langlois and 
Seignobos state that synthesizing is a ‘‘subjective science of reason- 
ing’’ are we not confronted with acts of thought, with purposes and 
emphases? Your purchase of objectivity for facts by avoidance 
of interpretation in analysis carries a price thereafter when you 
come to synthesis with its role of imagination and art. 

Perhaps the controversy will begin to clear up by coming to 
terms. Objective relativism can be reduced to two related proposi- 
: tions. The first asserts that historians are conditioned by the cul- 
ture in which they live and are thereby predisposed to reconstruct 
the past in the perspective of the present. The conditioning is in- 
escapable but is not therefore the parent of incorrigible biases. 
Predispositions can be brought into the light of critical awareness 
which notes bents and inclinations consequent upon mode of life in 
a cultural habitat. The fact that historical study reveals varied 
and diverse persuasions of men in the course of time is the very in- 
struction and aid contributed by that study to assessment of one’s 
own prepossessions—prepossessions the more apt to prevail by habit 
the less men know about their fellows in other times and places. 
Judicial impartiality is not native but acquired through critical 
discrimination. 

The second proposition asserts a generalization about historical 
existence which few historians today would seriously question. 
This generalization is acceptable by reason of what is now known 
about human societies. When historians set about the task of por- 
traying some segment of human activity, they assume that the 
thoughts and deeds of individuals in the past will exhibit character- 
istics attributable to institutionalized modes of life and environing 
conditions which shaped them in their behavior. The modes, and 
sometimes the conditions, change with time. In that sense, they 
are relative and have to be known for what they once were if we 


_4Ibid., Ch. II, ‘‘Controlling Assumptions in the Practice of American 
Historians,’’ pp. 17-52. 
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are to understand how men thought of themselves and the world 
they inhabited, and what they endeavored according with their in- 
terests and ideas. The facts established from records are facts of 
an objective context of human performance presupposed before its 
lineaments and connections have been made out. As some context 
is more and more reconstructed by the contributions of historical 
research, the situation becomes more determinate in our compre- 
hension of it and the putting together of particulars proceeds more 
surely just because a frame of reference has been articulated by 
which to judge. The frame is itself subject to refinements and re- 
visions with advance of knowledge; but knowledge advances not by 
mere aggregation of particulars but in their contextual ordering. 
Statements of fact which have their warrant in authenticated rec- 
ords are publicly verifiable so long as the records remain to satisfy 
any later investigator about the care and competence of a prede- 
cessor ; but so long as the possibility of further questions can not be 
foreclosed and the record is retained, no past time has its history 
written once for all as the entire encompassing of its meanings. 


3. The grouping or organization of subject-matter with respect 
to frames of reference within which historians render judgments. 


To assume that advances in historical knowledge are made by 
devising hypotheses for further investigation and verification is no 
derogation of historical practice but an appreciation of its power to 
provide likely interpretations. The two propositions of objective 
relativism bring out the two main respects in which the historian 
needs to exercise critical scrutiny for the sake of judiciousness in 
inquiry and objectivity of results. The less aware the historian is 
of his prepossessions, or, if aware of them, the less his candor in 
avowing to himself and others that his task embodies standpoint 
and perspective, the more justly may he be suspected of special 
pleading. One of the characteristics of the ‘‘scientific spirit of 
history’’ listed by Professor Gotschalk is ‘‘acknowledgement of 
one’s own socio-economic and other biases and the effort to elimi- 
nate their effects.’’> One does not have to suppose that this 
spirit can flourish only in the absence of interest and purpose. 
Rather it is nourished by cultivating a disposition to act as judge 
and not as advocate in drawing inferences and reaching conclusions 
in an argument in which none of the evidence is forced and nothing 
in truth is prejudiced. 

In being critically aware of his own perspective or frame of 
temporal reference within and from the present in reconstructing 


5 Ibid., p. 134. 
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and representing the past, the historian is thereby the better fitted 
to proceed with the investigation of the other frame of reference 
called the ‘‘objective context’’ of that portion of the past which he 
seeks to make known. The latter frame is his explanatory hypoth- 
esis about what men were able to think and do in the situation in 
which they performed. The hypothesis is not brought to test in the 
lump but in the piecing of particular questions and problems which 
hang together in the historian’s thinking because his materials and 
their evidence relate to a subject. Grouping and organization by 
subject have been treated as ‘‘constructs’’ supplied by historians 
subsequent to investigation. It was thus that an art of synthesis 
was thought to supervene upon a scientific method of analysis. We 
escape from this misleading dichotomy of science and art, analysis 
and synthesis, in recognizing that the ‘‘construct’’ which appears 
in the writing of history is, or should be, the explanatory hypothesis 
investigated and verified (in its questions and problems) by search 
in source materials and in accounts derived from them. Organiza- 
tion in the writing of history, then, is continuous with selection and 
assessing of subject-matter. Judgments and interpretations are 
not restricted to a stage of synthesis subsequent to analysis. Prac- 
tice proceeds from initial hypothesizing in leading questions to ex- 
planatory hypotheses which gain their credentials in exposition 
from prior investigation and testing in inquiry. Therein we have 
a safeguard against interpretations which are constructions by fiat 
or arguments from theses. Where advances in knowledge are made 
by employment of hypotheses, a method is followed in which objec- 
tivity of historical knowledge is not endangered but promoted and 
secured. 


Epwarp W. Strone 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





FANTASY ON A THEME BY PLATO 


LATO’S character Parmenides, in the dialogue of the same 

name, proposes the problem: ‘‘If one is, . . . how far can the 

one touch or not touch itself and others?’’ (148).1 He comes to 
four conclusions : 


I. ... in so far as it is in itself, it would be debarred from touching 
[other things], and would touch itself only. 

II. In so far as it is in other things it would touch other things. 

III... . the one, if it is to touch itself, ought to be situated next to 


1 Jowett’s translation, 3rd ed. Jowett is Plato for a large majority of 
readers. References are to standard marginal page-numbers. 
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itself . . . and that would require that the one should be two... 
while it is one, will never happen. [149] 

IV. Neither can it touch others [for] . . . whatever is to touch another 
must be in separation from, and next to, that which it is to touch, and no 
third thing can be between them. 

For all which reasons, the one touches and does not touch itself and the 
others. 


and this, 


If the terms ‘‘the one,’’ ‘‘it,’’ ‘‘the others,’’ ‘‘to touch,’’ ‘‘to 
be in,’’ ‘“‘to be next to’’ are used without shifts of meaning, and 
are to refer always to the same situations, then the four conclu- 
sions apparently form two pairs of mutually opposing assertions. 
The verb ‘‘to touch’’ most readily finds a meaning in a familiar 
spatial situation. If ‘‘the one’’ is a white billiard ball, and ‘‘the 
others’? are two red billiard balls, then it is plain nonsense to 
assert that the white ball at once ‘‘touches and does not touch 
itself and the others.”’ 

The problem set here is to find some ‘‘territory’’ in which all 
four propositions may be asserted meaningfully and without con- 
tradiction. The first clue is provided in the form of the original 
question : ‘‘ How far can the one touch .. .”’ etc. The answers are 
stated in the form: ‘‘In so far as . . .’’ such and such conditions 
obtain, the several conclusions follow. A further implication is: 
‘In so far as . . .’’ those conditions are not met, the conclusions 
do not follow. This would be similar to saying: ‘‘In so far as the 
body is heated, it expands, and in so far as it is cooled, it con- 
tracts.’ Both assertions may be true without contradiction, al- 
though the body may not, in the same way, expand and contract at 
the same time. 

The four conclusions to be examined here are arrived at in 
different ways, that is, different conditions are specified. The 
procedure will be to state the conditions for each case, and to find 
territories which satisfy the conditions. It has seemed clearer 


in some cases to work backwards from the conclusion to the con- 
ditions: 


Case I. Conclusion: ‘‘the one’’ is debarred from ‘‘touching’’ 
the others and ‘‘touches’’ itself only. 

This is asserted because ‘‘the one was shown to be in itself, 
which was a whole.’’ (Which was ’’shown’’ in 145, a summary 
of which follows:) The one is ‘‘in itself’? when ‘‘the one is all its 
parts, and neither more nor less than all,’’ and when ‘‘the one is 
the whole.’”? The whole is defined as that which ‘‘contains’’ all 
the parts, and the parts are defined as whatever is ‘‘in the whole’’ 
and not ‘‘outside’’ it. 
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Rephrasing these conditions: when ‘‘the one’’ is a ‘‘self-con- 
tained whole’’ which is the mere sum of its parts, no more and 
no less, it will be debarred from ‘‘touching’’ the others, and will 
‘*touch’’ itself only. 


Now to find a territory which meets these conditions. Try the 
social situation in which: 


(a) ‘The one’’ becomes ‘‘a community.”’ 

(b) ‘*A whole which is the sum of its parts, no more and no 
less’? becomes ‘‘a loosely organized community.’’ 

(c) ‘‘A self-contained whole’’ becomes ‘‘a self-sufficient com- 
munity.’’ 

(d) ‘*To touch’? becomes ‘‘to have regular and official com- 
munication with.’’ 


The conclusion of the first case, then, may be translated: in 
so far as a social community is to remain loosely organized and 
self-sufficient, it must be forbidden regular and official communica- 
tion with other communities. 

A comment on translation (6): A common definition of an 
‘‘organism’’ is a something whose whole is other than the mere 
sum of its parts. Whitehead used to say, ‘‘Divide a heap of sand 
and you have two heaps of sand; divide a sheep and you have 
mutton!’’ An organism may be called a ‘‘tightly organized 
whole.’’ <A ‘‘heap’’ is a ‘‘loosely organized whole’’: call it an 
‘additive situation.’’ The condition specified in Case I is ‘‘ad- 
ditive,’’ the whole being no more and no less than the sum of its 
parts. ‘‘Tight’’ and ‘‘loose,’’ ‘‘organism’’ and ‘‘heap,’’ are, of 
course, polar terms, expressing relative degrees of ‘‘in so far as.” 

This translation does not exhaust the case. There may be 
many other territories which also satisfy the conditions. 

Case II. Conclusion: ‘‘In so far as [the one] is in other 
things, it would touch ‘other things.’’ ‘‘And [the one was] also 
[shown to be] in other things.”’’ 

This appears to be either a truism, or to involve a strained 
interpretation of ‘‘touch.’’ The reference is to the argument in 
145. There the conclusion reads: 


But if the whole is neither in one, nor in more than one, nor in all of the parts, 
it must be in something else, or cease to be anywhere at all. 


This may be rephrased: The one ‘‘is in’’ other things because 
it ‘‘is not in’’ the parts (one, some, or all the parts), and it must 
be ‘‘in something or cease to exist.’’ 

Case II is the logical contradictory of case I. In case I the 
part-whole situation was called ‘‘additive,’’ ie., the whole was the 
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exact sum of the parts, no more, no less. In case II the whole is 
‘‘organic,’’ in Whitehead’s sense again, something more than and 
different from the sum of its parts. This situation is to be trans- 
lated as ‘‘tightly organized.’’ ™ 


Translate: 





(a) ‘The one’? is still ‘‘a social community.’’ 

(b) ‘‘The whole [which] is neither in one, ... more than 
one, nor in all of the parts’’ becomes ‘‘a tightly organized 
community.’’ 

(c) ‘‘The whole which is in something else’’ becomes ‘‘a de- 
pendent community.’’ 

(d) ‘*To touch’? is still ‘‘to have regular and official communi- 

cation with.”’ 





The conclusion of the second case may then be translated: in 
so far as a community is tightly organized and itself a dependent 
part of a wider community, it is required to have regular and 
official communication with that wider community. 


























Cases I and II together say, in terms of the territory chosen: 
To the degree that a community wishes to be both self-sufficient 
and loosely organized, that is, free from the restraints of too much 
government at home or from abroad, it must not permit itself 
much intercommunication with other communities, especially 
larger communities which are themselves tightly organized. Cul- 
tural intercourse between the western powers and Oceania would 
be an example. 

In so far as the United States was a loosely federated, more or 
less self-sufficient agrarian ‘‘democracy’’ on the Jeffersonian pat- 
tern, it could assume an ‘‘isolationist’’ attitude toward the rest of 
the world, and Europe especially, as expressed in the counsel to 
‘avoid foreign entanglements.’’ 

But in so far as the United States became a more tightly 
organized entity, an interdependent system of banking, manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and transportation activities, with more or i 
less centralized bureaucratic control in trade and government, 
then it was required to perfect its lines of communication outward 
to the ‘‘one world’’ of which it had become a dependent part. 

These maxims about organizations may or may not be ‘‘true,”’ 
but they are not mere paradoxes, nor do they contradict each 
other. Actually they complement and mutually involve each 
other. 


Case III stated: It can not touch itself because 
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(a) The one can not be two and in two places at the same time; 
and 

(b) The one can not be situated next to itself or occupy a place 
next to that in which itself is. 


These conditions would hold of any space-filling object. Trans- 
late ‘‘touch’’ again as ‘‘communicate with.’’ This gives: ‘‘the 
one can not communicate with itself if the one is taken to be a 
simple space-filling entity.’’ 

This is the place to justify the translation of ‘‘touch’’ into 
‘‘ecommunicate with.’’ It requires a digression. The Theaetetus, 
the Parmenides, and the Sophist are known to be intimately inter- 
connected. One connecting theme is the problem of The Other. 
In Theaetetus (189) Socrates has asked: 


Is it possible then upon your view for the mind to conceive of one thing as 
another? 


Before this can be answered he adds that he defines ‘‘conceiving”’ 
as 


. .. the conversation which the soul has with herself ... the soul when 
thinking appears to me to be just talking—asking questions of herself and 
answering them ... to form an opinion is to speak, and opinion is a word 
spoken,—I mean to oneself and in silence, not aloud to another . . . [190] 


A moment later he warns: 


Even you, lover of dispute as you are, had better let the word ‘‘other’’ alone. 


He is addressing Theaetetus, introduced as a brilliant young 
mathematician. The juxtaposition of these three passages is not 
accidental. There is the problem of the One and the Other; the 
soul must be both to think at all; but the full solution is declared 
beyond the capacity of the young mathematician (and the Socrates 
who must, in the Parmenides, be given a lesson in the dialectic). 

If the one excludes the other and the soul is one, then the soul 
ean not think. But the soul does think. Therefore the soul as one 
includes its other. If the one is a simple mathematical space- 
filling entity, and not two, then it can not ‘‘touch’’ itself. If an 
entity is a social entity, it can not be simple. The modern ex- 
position of this same theme occurs in the Monadology of Leibniz. 
The soul is a simple self-conscious’ substance, and its ‘‘apper- 
ception’’ defined by ‘‘multiplicity in unity.’’ And Leibniz also 
has the communications problem (to be explored in case IV below) 
of how the ‘‘windowless’’ monad at the same time ‘‘mirrors’’ the 
macrocosm. What constitutes a set of contradictions in an over- 
simplified mathematics of space relations becomes a necessity when 
thinking about a community of souls. 
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To press this theme further: if a society is thought of as a 
mere additive aggregation of ‘‘simple’’ individuals related to one 
another on the Newtonian model of impenetrable atoms impinging 
on one another in social ‘‘space,’’ then those individuals will have 
to be thought of as ‘‘unthinking.’? Worse consequences will 
follow. 

Case III, then, finds a territory in the necessity of thinking of 
the components of a social system as in some degree organically 
constituted. 

Case IV complements case III, which said ‘‘If the one is a 
simple space-filling body, it can not touch itself.’’ Case IV says 
in effect : ‘‘If the one is a simple space-filling body it can not touch 
the others.’’ Since this proposition was central to the traditional 
Eleatic position, Plato allows his Parmenides to elaborate it at 
length. The present exploration will limit itself to the bare defi- 
nition of ‘‘touching’’ which announces the argument. The reader 
is invited to work out the ‘‘other’’ arguments himself. 


... whatever is to touch another must be in separation from, and next to, 
that which it is to touch, and no third thing can be between them. [149] 


This common-sense definition had already been reduced to 
dialectical absurdity by the historical Parmenides and Zeno, and 
the company assembled by Plato to hear ‘‘Parmenides’’ can be 
presumed familiar with the standard Eleatic reduction. The very 
definition is a boobytrap. It asserts simultaneously that the two 
entities alleged to be touching must 


(a) be separate, 
(b) be adjacent, 
and (c) be separated by nothing! 


The Eleatic, working with the dialectic of non-contradiction, 
pounces: ‘‘Either the two entities are separate or they are not; 
and no third alternative. If they are really separate, then they 
do not touch; if they are separated by nothing (‘no third thing’) 
then they are not separated at all, and to say they ‘touch’ is mean- 
ingless.’’ If it is objected that they are ‘‘adjacent’’ (‘‘next to 
that which it is to touch’’), the Eleatic will reply, that ‘‘next to’’ 
is then just another word for ‘‘touch,’’ and explains nothing. 

A modern thinker will rescue himself with the notion of tan- 
gency. Two mathematical entities are ‘‘tangent’’ if they share a 
common point, line, or surface. Two objections: (1) if the two 
entities ‘‘share’’ something, they are not ‘‘separate’’ as demanded 
by the definition; (2) and what is it they ‘‘share’’?—a non-space- 
filling abstraction! To a Greek mathematician a non-space-filling 
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abstraction could not be a number at all; he knew perfectly well 
what zero was, but refused to admit it as a number.’ 

Rephrasing the definition and the conclusion: if two entities 
are thought of as space-filling, and if ‘‘touching’”’ be defined as 
‘in separation, but separated by nothing,’’ then the two entities 
can not meaningfully be said to ‘‘touch.”’’ 

This implies that if any two entities are said to ‘‘touch,”’ they 
must in some meaningful fashion be at once separate and not 
separate. This implied conclusion must be unacceptable to a 
strict Eleatic, or for that matter to anyone who employs the ‘‘laws” 
of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle universally. 

Translating again into a social territory : if any two individuals 
(or any two social systems) are said to ‘‘communicate’’ they must 
be both separate and in some manner identified. This they can 
not be if they are thought of under the model of space-filling 
bodies and systems of space-filling bodies. ‘‘Identification’’ is 
too often thought of as a psychopathological error. It is forgotten 
that marriage, say, in a very literal sense, ‘‘identifies’’ two indi- 
viduals who are denotably ‘‘separate.’’ This is true to the degree 
that any organization is a tightly structured organism. 

Cases III and IV find a territory in the social paradox that 
to ‘‘think’’ at all, an individual must have a complex organic 


structure which demands at least two distinguishable personalities; 
and for any two or more individuals to organize and communicate, 
they must in some meaningful sense be a single entity. 


I wish to add some remarks on the procedures used here. 


(1) It is presumed that when Plato, or any other received 
thinker, sets down a contradiction, or a paradox, or simply a 
‘‘queer’’ assertion, then it is possible to assign meanings to the 
terms which will allow the exhibition of an important territory. 
The territory selected here is ‘‘social communication.’’ The terri- 
tory will take the form: ‘‘Under such and such conditions (which 
are usually extreme or limiting cases), certain meaningful propo- 
sitions will result ; under opposite conditions, opposite propositions 
will hold; and the apparent contradictions will be seen as comple- 
mentary propositions.”’ 

(2) Failure to make some such presumptions as these entails 
interpreting the passage in question as an ‘‘error’’ in logic, or a8 
a deliberate obfuscation.’ 


2 The reader may now care to work out the mysterious phrase in a later 
part of the argument: ‘‘Then they have no number if they have no one in 
them.’’ 

8I am greatly indebted to conversations with Leo Strauss, the political 
scientist, for this method of reading Plato. He found it invaluable in it 
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(3) It is indifferent whether Plato intended these territories 
or not. I think he did, or something like them. But even if the 
interpretations are ‘‘read in,’’ the system-functions of his logic 
permit them. Euclid presumably did not intend to have his 
reader generate a non-Euclidean geometry by denying the fifth 
postulate. But the reading was profitably made. 

(4) It is hoped that the spectacle of these procedures will tempt 
others to try them further with Plato, or with ‘‘difficulties’’ ex- 
hibited by others of our cultural tradition. That the procedures 
here were inspired in part by Durkheim does not imply that social 
meanings exhaust ontology. They may or they may not. 

(5) If these procedures do throw light on possible social terri- 
tories for ontological ‘‘difficulties,’’ then the reverse track might 
prove valuable. The works of Plato and others might be used 
today, as they were for over two millennia, in training those people 
who are to administer our social systems. Certainly a student 
who had endured the paradoxes of the Parmenides would find the 
snafus of bureaucracy rather simple going. 


Pur STANLEY 
Union CoLLEGE 
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A Study of the Summa philosophiae of the Pseudo-Grosseteste. 
CHarLes Kina McKeon. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1948. xi + 226 pp. $3.25. 


This book is an exposition of a work written by an undeter- 
mined author probably between 1265 and 1275, and consisting of 
nineteen treatises and two hundred and eighty-four chapters. The 
Summa begins with a short history of philosophy and proceeds 
through the nature of truth, the problem of knowledge, meta- 
physics, theology, cosmology, and the philosophy of nature, thus 
covering the sum of human knowledge. An aim of the present 
study is to interpret the Summa philosophiae as exemplifying the 
principles of Christian Platonism. 

In pursuit of this aim, Mr. MeKeon gives a careful and often 
clarifying exposition of the nineteen treatises. 

After a consideration of truth and true statements regarded as 
a hierarchy of truths from eternal and immutable truth to proposi- 
tions, true because they present an adequation of the thing and the 


terpreting the Laws and the Republic. This is also to chide him for not 
having publicly introduced the technique. 
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judgment, Mr. McKeon proceeds to a consideration of the principles 
of metaphysics. These are three: matter, form, and power. He 
suggests, with good evidence, that, for the author of the Summa, 
prime matter can be regarded as a continuum of potencies. Form 
is whatever in some sense informs or disposes a real object. More- 
over, since the Platonic principle assumed in the Summa asserts 
that a concrete thing necessarily implies the existence of its abstract 
archetype, the form is also a thing, a kind of ‘‘eternal object.” 
Thus, the distinction between essence and existence is, for the 
author of the Summa, purely conceptual and the real distinction is 
between matter and form taken as real entities. These are prin- 
ciples of unqualified generality. From this, it follows that spirit- 
ual substances, e.g., angels, are also a composition of matter and 
form, this in contrast to St. Thomas Aquinas, who can speak of 
spiritual substances as pure forms, and of their createdness as con- 
sisting in their composition of essence and existence. 

The form is always acting. It is active as an agency educing 
or evoking a likeness to itself in the composite or in another. A 
cause in its greatest generality is a power that brings about a re- 
semblance to itself in the patient. By means of the principle of 
power, another feature of form and matter can be stated; form is 
a power evocative of likeness and matter is the potency of such 
evocation. This view is expressed in the power of light (luz), a 
notion that plays a considerable réle in the thirteenth-century 
Platonic philosophy of nature. A further aspect of power is dis- 
closed in the view of God as self-diffusive and self-communicative 
goodness, while the potency of matter in itself and in the composite 
is love. These three principles of matter, form, and power are 
applied in the later treatises of the Summa to the particular parts 
of a philosophy of nature. 

Mr. McKeon has provided, in Appendix III to his book, an in- 
teresting and ingenious excursus on these aspects of the Summa, 
considered in relation to the contemporary Platonism of Professor 
Whitehead. He has also given an excellent poetic illustration of 
the thirteenth-century Platonic use of light in interpreting nature 
by quoting Milton’s invocation in Book III of Paradise Lost. 

Mr. McKeon’s book is a good model for the interpretation of 
a medieval philosopher. This reviewer can raise no objection, ex- 
cept the rather mild one that it was sometimes easier to read the 
original text of the Summa philosophiae than the present ex- 
position. 

J. R. CRESSWELL 

WEsT VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
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Matérialisme progressiste. CHARLES Mayer. Préface ‘de André 
Maurois. Paris: Société Francaise de Presse. 1947. 180 pp. 
150 fr. 


The thesis of this book is that a new materialism, freed from the 
erudities and errors of classical materialism, offers the most scien- 
tific, progressive, and humane philosophy for modern man. The 
ancient materialists, Dr. Mayer claims, were guilty of two opposite 
errors: they invoked pure chance, and they insisted upon a rigid 
determinism. However, in the complex interlinkage of causes and 
effects, which are always only partly determined, neither chance nor 
necessity is found alone, but always conjoined. Probabilities have 
taken the place of certainty. This is what Lecomte du Noiy forgot 
when he calculated recently the probability, which turned out to 
be almost infinitesimal, that the world came about by chance. No 
materialist would say it was a matter of pure chance. Chemical 
elements in the evolutionary process are not independent, as are 
the successive throws of the dice, but linked by causal relations. 

This example may serve to illustrate how Dr. Mayer, often with 
apt reference to contemporary scientific theories, distinguishes 
‘‘progressive’’ materialism from past forms. Human progress 
facilitated by science is the materialist goal, and the religion of the 
future, the author says. But though progressive materialism 
adopts a religion of progress and rejects all transcendence, it is not 
hostile to institutional religions, such as Christianity. Most men 
need faith, and modern nations, stability. Religions are to be 
judged, not by their theologies, but by their effects on men’s ac- 
tions. The materialist is the most tolerant of philosophers. 

In the social and ethical field, Dr. Mayer takes a naturalistic, 
liberal, individualistic position. While admiring the scientific pro- 
gram and rational organization of production in the Soviet Union, 
and the results so far achieved, he deplores the collectivism and the 
limitation of individual rights. Scientists in particular should be 
left free to direct their own work. He objects to Joliot-Curie’s 
view that the scientist ought to insist that the products of his work 
be used for the benefit of mankind, and dwells upon the danger of 
bureaucracy, even when it is composed of eminent scientists. 

The most interesting chapters of the book attempt to answer 
Vitalistie and teleological claims in current scientific literature, and 
to outline a modern materialist theory of the origin of life. There 
is a brief discussion, for example, of the origin of the great variety 
of vitamins, and of the innumerable proteins which enter into the 
composition of all living matter. When complexities and puzzles 
accumulate, Dr. Mayer shows, there is a tendency to give up the 
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quest for materialist answers, and to fall back on the simpler, pur- 
posive, and finalistic explanations which, he says, impede scientific 
advance and human progress. He manages to touch on quite a 
number of recent scientific developments which have a bearing on 
materialist philosophy. V. J. McG. 


A True Monistic Philosophy. Comprehending The Absolute, God, 
Existence, Man, Society, and History. Vol. I. Harry Warton. 


New York: The Spinoza Institute of America. 1947. xix + 
302 pp. 


God is conceived as the direct, immediate, and only cause of all 
existence and all change; however, God himself is completely de- 
termined by his own nature. Freedom is taken as the necessity to 
act in accordance with one’s own nature as determined by God 
(p. 138). 

Mr. Waton tells us that a true idea has a historic destiny to 
realize itself in material form and such destiny ‘‘overrides and 
overrules all plans, schemes and plots of men’’ (p. xvii). Marxism 
is such a true idea. Thus, the Russian Revolution and the conquest 
by Russia of Germany, Italy, ‘‘and her allies’’ against overwhelm- 
ing odds, are presented as miracles transcending, but making use 
of, the laws of nature (p. 292). In this apologetic for Marxism, 
the true monistic philosophy is seen as comprehending both religion 
and philosophy, neither being adequate alone. Such monistic phi- 
losophy begins at the absolute beginning and ends at the absolute 
beginning of history—that is, with universal communism, which is 
the manifestation of God in the phenomenal world (p. 155). 

Our author maintains that ‘‘good and evil are. correlatives, 
neither can exist without the other, and each grows and develops 
in proportion as the other grows and develops’’ (p. 196). He then 
counsels unquestioning acceptance of human destiny as determined 
by God and conceived by Marx, and says that ‘‘man should be 
grateful that God uses him to realize his own purposes’’ (p. 257). 
As for the individual himself, ‘‘there is no salvation for any indi- 
vidual human being without salvation for all of mankind”’ (p. 256). 


Morris SHoRT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Walden Two. B. F. Skinner. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1948. 266 pp. $3.00. 


Literary historians of the future are likely to point to our era 
as the period in which utopias ceased to be purely escapist versions 
of a possible good life, and instead joined the ranks of the horror 
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stories. Aldous Huxley may be said to have led the van of this 
movement with his classic Brave New World and his recent Ape 
and Essence. The mid-twentieth century utopia is horrible, not 
because it is full of Buck Rogers gadgets, but because it is based 
upon the notion of the systematic, planned control of human be- 
ings by other human beings, the latter thoroughly benevolent and 
possessed of all the resources of science and technology, and the 
former imagining that they are completely happy and free. Pro- 
fessor Skinner, the architect of the ‘‘mechanical baby tender,”’ 
is an ingenious teacher of psychology, who constructs his Almost 
Perfect State upon the infant (though ancient) science of ‘‘be- 
havioral engineering.’’ But this does not produce anything more 
inspiring than contented non-political robots manipulated by a 
hierarchy of ‘‘Managers’’ and ‘‘Planners.’’ 

It is no accident that the chronic fault-finder of Professor 
Skinner’s novel is a professor of philosophy, who is constantly 
damned for his concern with exactly those abstract ethical con- 
siderations which obviously torment the author. The book, though 
thinly disguised as a story, is one long debate over the ways and 
means of setting up and maintaining a four-hour-day community 
in which everyone will codperate for the common good without 
the use either of force or of blatant propaganda. To the extent 
that Professor Skinner is concrete in his depiction of such a pos- 
sible order, he deserves credit for the explicitness of his social 
criticisms, many of which are both penetrating and well-taken. 
But his contemporary American utopia, highly mechanized, 
agrarian, and blending the atmosphere of a small college town 
with that of a summer hotel, is singularly unappetizing for many 
more reasons than Professor Castle, the philosopher, has time to 
enumerate. The author causes his psychologist-protagonist to re- 
mark that he ‘‘could not comfortably defend nine-tenths of what 
passed for social science—but it was better to see that a thing was 
clearly nonsense than to wander around in the all-embracing fog 
of social philosophy.’’ Yet he bases control over the lives of a 
thousand persons upon the defensible one-tenth of social science, 
with the result that his whole book is a monument to the barren- 
ness of the best applied psychology without a fully humane social 
philosophy to guide it. Worst of all is the perversion of Thoreau 
involved in the name he has chosen for the new community. The 
whole point of Thoreau’s Walden One was that it was not collec- 
tive, but individual in character. Professor Skinner grants this, 
but protests that he has designed a ‘‘Walden for Two’? or ‘All 
this, and Walden, too.’? But a Walden for two ceases, in any very 
meaningful sense, to be a Walden at all. H. A. L. 
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De Cwe or The Citizen: THomas Hosses. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Sterling P. Lamprecht. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. 1949. xxxi+ 211 pp. $1.75. 


This volume is a new and convenient printing of Hobbes’ own 
translation of his De Cive. He gave it the title ‘‘ Philosophical 
Rudiments concerning Government and Society,’’ which has been 
abbreviated by the editor into the convenient title The Citizen. 

In his introduction, Professor Lamprecht relates this work to 
Hobbes’ philosophy in general and especially to the later Levi- 
athan. He also undertakes a very succinct but critical differentia- 
tion between Hobbism, that ‘‘system or jumble of political notions 
which the contemporary literature against Hobbes attributed to 
him,’’ and Hobbes’ actual philosophy. This analysis is exception- 
ally informative and valuable for students. 

H. W. $. 


Aux Sources de la Pensée de Marx, Hegel, Feuerbach. Franz 
Grécore. (Bibliothéque Philosophique de Louvain, No. 7.) 
Louvain: Editions de 1’Institut Supérieur de Philosophie. 
Paris: Joseph Vrin. 1947. 204 pp. 


This volume contains a succinct and clear exposition of the 
social and religious philosophies of Hegel and Feuerbach, intro- 
duced by a summary of the growth of Communist philosophy and 
supplemented by a summary of Marx’s critique of Feuerbach. 
All this is familiar material, but it is conveniently assembled. 
The exposition of Feuerbach is unfortunately interrupted by ex- 
tensive commentary in the manner of scholasticism—a commentary, 
that is, not intended to elucidate the historical relations of Feuer- 
bach, but to explain where he is right and where wrong, from the 
standpoint of Scholastic philosophy. Such commentary seems 
curiously unphilosophical ; it would also seem anachronistic did it 
not give one more testimony to the fact that Catholic Scholasticism 
is fighting a political battle not only against Marxism but against 
materialism in general. The only ambiguous and evasive part 
of the commentary is the passage (pp. 163-174) in which the un- 
equivocal humanism of Feuerbach is contrasted with current 
Catholic ‘‘humanism.’’ Beside Feuerbach, the Catholic ‘‘human- 
ists’’ have a very slippery position indeed, and the author seems 
well aware of the need for continued discussion of ‘‘ce vaste 
probléme.”’ 


H. W. S$. 





